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THE WATER SUPPLY OF DAMASCUS. 1 



By Dr. E. \V. G. Masterman, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 



In a previous number of the Biblical World 2 I gave an 
account of the water supply of the city of Jerusalem, showing 
how many are the natural difficulties which have had, in all ages, 




THE BARADA RIVER AT SUK WADY BARADA. 

to be overcome to bring water tc the " Holy City ;" also how, 
at best, the supply has been meager and but enough for the bare 
necessities of the inhabitants. What a contrast to this is pre- 
sented in the lavish supply that enriches the fair city of Damas- 
cus and makes, to the Arab at any rate, that port on the great 

J The photographs used to illustrate this article are by Rev. J. Segall, of Damascus. 
2 See the Biblical World iox February, 1902. 
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desert sea a veritable paradise ! In Jerusalem the inhabitants 
will stream out in hundreds when, for a period of two or three 
days in an exceptionally wet year, the scanty Kedron flows after 
a heavy rain ; while in Damascus all the year round, on all sides 
of the city, the people sit long idle hours by flowing streams. 
In Jerusalem, with the cessation of the latter rains in early 




CHART OF THE RIVERS AND CANALS OF DAMASCUS. 

May, the verdure disappears, the scanty crops are garnered, and 
little but the dull green olive relieves the monotony of dried 
limestone and thick white dust; but in Damascus the rich green 
meadows, the apricot orchards, the woods of poplar, walnut, 
and myrtle, and the fertile watered gardens shut in the city in a 
great wall of green many miles in thickness, till winter bares the 
branches. Nature never seems to have prepared the barren hills 
of Zion for man's abode, but were no other place in the land 
occupied, the plain of Damascus must have appealed to man's 
earliest attention. It seems therefore natural that, while Damas- 
cus claims to be the "oldest city," Jerusalem with its stern natural 
bareness should be the sanctum of a monotheism that brooks no 
nature-worship. 
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Damascus lives on and lives from its vast irrigated plain 
known as the Ghutah, and this is, and has always been, supplied 
by two rivers, and two only, known in Old Testament times 
(2 Kings 5:12) as the Amana (or Abana) and Pharphar, 3 and 
today as the Barada and Awaj. Of these the more important and, 
as far as the actual city is concerned, the exclusive source of 




WATERFALL ABOVE SUK WADY BARADA. 

supply is the first named, the Barada (literally the "fold") — the 
Amana of Naaman and the Chrysorrhoas of the Greeks. This 
river has its highest source about twenty-three miles from the 
city, in a great plateau amid the Anti-Lebanon which may once 
have been a lake. Here the perennial supply is 'Ain Barada, a 
large spring rising in a great pool at the southern end of the 
plain nine miles north of Hermon. The stream at first flows 
through meadow land, quietly winding between rush-grown 

31 have given my reasons for identifying these two rivers with the Barada and 
the Awaj in Expository Times, February, 1902. A fuller account will be found in 
Porter, Five Years in Damascus, etc. 
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muddy banks until it reaches the extreme southeast corner of 
the plain, where there is a great winding rift leading down in 
steep descent to the eastern desert. Down this, together with 
the modern railway line, the Barada plunges, forming on its early 
route a number of picturesque cascades. Some couple of miles 
down, the valley narrows greatly and the stream is spanned by 




WATERFALL ABOVE SUK WADY BARADA. 

a bridge, near which are the extensive remains of the once 
important city of Abila, the capital of the tetrarchy of Abilene. 4 
The ancient name is curiously enough preserved in the name 
Kabr Habil 5 given to a Moslem Wely near by. At this place 
there were at least three aqueducts connected with the city, and 
one of those on the right bank is still in use. There are also the 
remains of a great rock-cut road with an inscription containing 
the name of Marcus Aurelius, as well as an extensive cemetery 
of rock-cut tombs. Today there is a village near, but not quite 



4 Luke 3:1. 



s/. e., Tomb of Abel. 
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on the site known as Suk Wady Barada, the first railway station 
down the valley. All down the wady the fresh water brings lux- 
uriant fertility, and from the dry desert cliffs above its course may 
be seen as a bright winding line of verdure. Some third of the 
way down, the stream is almost trebled in volume by the addition 
of the ice-cold waters of one of the finest springs in Syria. This 




BRIDGE AT SUK WADY BARADA. 

fountain, known as 'Ain Fijeh, gushes direct from the earth below 
a mighty cliff and pours its waters in a great foaming mass into 
the main stream. It is evident that this was once a very sacred 
spot, and over the actual source are the ruined remains of a tem- 
ple to Pan or the god of the spring. 6 Near by, on the left bank 
of the Barada, are still to be traced the remains of an aqueduct 
which led off some of the spring waters for a mile and a half to 

6 Recently this romantic spot has been entirely spoiled by the erection of an ugly 
cafe* amid the ruins. 
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a great rock-cut channel used today as a passage of communica- 
tion between the villages of Bessima and Ashrufeyeh. A little 
below the latter place the aqueduct disappears, and its original 
destination is obscure. Some earlier observers suggested Pal- 
myra, but that is exceedingly improbable. Some years ago a 
now blocked-up channel was found to branch off into the heart 




A STREET ALONG THE BARADA, OUTSIDE THE CITY WALL OF DAMASCUS. 

of the hill to the north, and it is possible that the water was 
led out beyond this hill to water an area to the west of Damas- 
cus, now a waterless wilderness. This canal, wherever it went, 
was of course at a very much higher level than any of those now 
used for watering the Ghutah. 

As the Barada approaches Damascus it gives off a series of 
canals — on the left bank the great Yazid and Thaura, and on 
the right the Dairany, 7 the Mezzawy, 7 the Kanawat, and the 
Banias. These canals lie one above the other on their respec- 
tive sides of the valley, until at its mouth at a place called Rub- 

7 Names derived from the villages they supply. They may just as correctly be 
spelled Dairane, Mezzawd, etc. 
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weh they spread out fan-wise on the plain. The Yazid, on the 
extreme North, runs along the foot of the Anti-Lebanon to dis- 
tant villages northeast of the metropolis, while the Dairany and 
Mezzawy pass east to supply villages to the South. The Kana- 
wat, which traverses an ancient Roman aqueduct, the Banias, 
and another canal given off close to the city, known as the 




THE FOUNTAIN 'AIN FIJEH. 

Akrabany, supply the city proper — its baths, its running foun- 
tains in houses and streets, its mills and manufactories. The 
main stream, much diminished, runs beside the French diligence 
road and, after passing under the Serai Square, skirts the whole 
length of the northern wall, in the ancient moat. The Thaura 
supplies the outlying suburbs to the north of the walls. All 
these streams divide and subdivide and join again, forming a 
complicated network all over the city and in the fields around. 
Much of the water soon sinks into the ground, but, reaching 
near the surface a semi-impervious layer of conglomerate rock, 
it does not go far, and much is again tapped in more distant 
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parts of the plain by chains of wells united by underground pas- 
sages. 8 But for this system the eastern parts would never be 
watered at all. In the summer of 1901, a very dry season, all 
flow in the main stream bed ceased a few miles from the city, 
but a small stream collected farther on from the artificial foun- 
tains in the plain above. What water there is collects into a 




THE BARADA RIVER IN THE PUBLIC PARK OF DAMASCUS. 

stream flowing east, which, after dividing into two or three divi- 
sions, empties itself into a number of marshes on the border of 
the desert. The condition of these marshes is very variable 
from time to time, according to the rainfall, but at best there is 
not much open water. 9 In the summer of 1901 the water was 
so low that huge quantities of fish were scraped out of the pools 
with shovels and sold for many weeks ridiculously cheap in 

8 Such a system is known in Persia as a kariz. 

9 The most interesting accounts of these "lakes " and those receiving the waters 
of the Awaj is to be found in The Rob Roy on the Jordan and Porter's Five Years in 
Damascus. 
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Damascus. The 'Makes" swarm with fish and water fowl. In 
the early spring great quantities of water are poured into this 
area, but rapid evaporation soon dries up the surplus. There 
are a number of villages close to the marshes, the most noted of 
which is Harran el 'Awamid — " Harran of the Columns" — so 
called from three great basaltic columns, forty feet high and 
eleven feet, six inches in circumference, which stand among the 
houses, evidently the remains of an important building and an 
advanced civilization. 

The second Damascus river is the Awaj, i. e., the " Crooked ;" 
at least that is its name where it crosses the southern extremity 
of the Ghutah ; how appropriate is that name is shown by the 

accompanying outline drawing of 
a half-mile of its course. This 
river, to my mind without doubt 
the "Pharpar" of the Old Testa- 
}\ol{ at^tlctfOiL^oj ment, rises by two heads from 

(fa maUtd tj k MR* f Plantar*) Mount Hermon. The higher and 

more northerly source is almost 
in the heart of Hermon, near the little village of 'Amy. Here at 
the foot of an almost sheer descent of six thousand feet arises 
from a number of springs a stream which finds a narrow opening 
in the great amphitheater of hills and plunges down in an ever 
deeper bed toward the plain. Between the villages of Kefr Hawar 
and Beitima this River 'Amy lies in a very deep channel, and here 
the road crosses it beside the remains of an ancient bridge. 
The second source is at the eastern foot of Hermon, near a vil- 
lage called Beit Jinn to the south of Kefr Hawar; this stream 
unites with the 'Amy at a village called S'as'a to form the Sab- 
irany, which a few miles farther on receives the name Awaj. A 
canal is given off to the North nearly half-way between S'as'a 
and Kisweh — where the railway crosses the river — which goes 
to water the Ghutah. There are remains of other aqueducts, 
showing that in olden days much of the southern Ghutah was 
watered from this source. The district now chiefly supplied by 
the Awaj is known as Wady el Ajam, a valley distinctly belong- 
ing to the Damascus country. The Awaj empties its surplus 
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waters into the lake Hijaneh, which itself is supplied with two 
overflow canals leading to the marshy Bala. Like the northern 
lakes, the Hijaneh is subject to great changes, but when " Rob 
Roy " was there he found a large volume of water, though 
largely overgrown with reeds. The river Awaj is not nearly so 
much used for irrigation as its sister-stream ; the old aqueducts 




BRIDGE OVER THE BARADA AT THE TEKKIYEH. 



have been allowed to fall into ruin, but it is by no means an 
insignificant stream in such a land as Syria, and undoubtedly has 
done much, as even today it does something, to contribute to 
the greatness and wealth of Damascus. All the great engineer- 
ing works connected with the water supply of Damascus are 
extremely ancient, their origin lost indeed in the mists of 
antiquity, and there is little doubt but that the ages which saw 
the construction of such works saw also other important, though 
less durable, works which have now passed away. 



